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A CLASS JOURNAL; ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
VoL. I. NEW YORK, Avucusr 1, 1888. No. 2. 
ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK Post-OF¥FICE 48 view taken by some of his ‘‘ pessimistic 
SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER. a ? . 
——_—— —— brethren,” of the resolutions recently 
CONTENTS adopted by the Association. Mr. Bet- 
Cursent Torics- = -  - 33 tis regrets the lack of courtesy among 
SPeciaAL CORRESPONDENCE 38 : Z ae 3 
LETTERS TO THE EpITor - . - 40 publishers ; yet even while introducing 
pores Amp USNS = - 4" “sentiments worthy to be printed in 
Business Items - . ° < 42 4 ed 
A Question oF JusTicEe - - = 44 gold and hung up in every editorial 
IMMEDIATE Uses or THE PHONOGRAPH OG aes eons “ i a a 
om an Wan Anwenvemenets . 46 sanctum,” he says, ‘‘ I fear they would 
A SHorT SERMON WITH AN APPLICATION - 47 have to be loaded into a gun and fired 
THe Question oF ADVERTISING Rates 48 it ’ site ial ensibili 
A SEASONABLE REQUEST - - - 4g at Gase cange to penetrate the sensibili- 
Our Reapinc TaBLe -— - 5° ties of some of the brethren.” This 
By Brush anp BLADE 5¢ . . . : 
seein Yair —_—_____— slip might be attributed to inadvert- 
G t T ' ence were it not that the sarcastic vein 
urren| opics. in which the whole letter is written 
THE agitation among newsparer forcibly demonstrates the weakness of 


publishers over advertising rates is an 
evidence that the destructive competi- 
tion, decline of prices, and disappear- 
ance of profits, which are the resultants 
of overproduction and trade depression, 
are severely felt by journalistic proprie- 
tors. Projects are rife for simplifica- 
tion of rates; for their adjustment to 
units of circulation, with a fair and 
fixed discount to advertising agents and 
non-local advertisers dealing direct with 
proprietors, and for their universal and 
unvarying maintenance, with exclusion 
of agents that deal with limber jour- 
nals, or make lumping contracts with 
patrons, or disregard or dispute the 
scale. Doubtless, the whole subject 
will receive animated discussion at the 
national convention of editorial associa- 
tions in November next. 

IN this issue we reproduce, under the 
1eading ‘‘ A Short Sermon with an Ap- 
plication,” a letter that appeared in 


The Commercial Union. Its author, 


Mr. Jas. R. Bettis, president of the 
Arkansas Press Association, seems to 
be somewhat vexed at the indifferent 


the flesh. 

THE British printing trades are nat- 
urally alarmed over the possible pas- 
sage of the international copyright bill 
pending in Congress, since one result 
of it would be to cause all works of 
British authors for which American 
copyright is desired to be either wholly 
or in great part manufactured in the 
United States. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that the British copyright law 
would be permitted to stand unaltered 
long after such consequences began to 
show themselves, and the upshot would 
be that American authors, by whom 
and in whose interest the international 
copyright agitation was begun, would 
find themselves about where they 
started. The peril to the British print- 
ing industries, should the bill before 
Congress become a law and the British 
law remain unaltered, has been ener- 
getically and influentially brought to 
the attention of the British Government 
by a united delegation representing 
every organized and unorganized branch 
of the printing and related trades, 
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FoR many years various eminent lest by his failure to get himself talked 
scholars and philosophers in Europe about when opportunity occurs, un- 
have predicted the coming of a time merited conclusions, detrimental to his 
when there should arise a Labor ques- fame and interest, should be drawn. 
tion in the United States of exceeding The rule that forbids physicians and 
acuteness, which would severely try the surgéons to solicit practice by means of 
political institutions of the country; advertising is partly antiquated and 
the late Lord Macaulay being probably partly exaggerated. Newspaper ad- 
the most illustrious of them. The vertising is now the most nearly uni- 
bases of their arguments were, in brief, versal means of acquainting the public 
that the material prosperity of the with that which it is desired shall be 
United States was in great part derived widely known, and it is quite practica- 
from an eager appropriation of the ble to permit physicians to advertise 
natural riches of the soil and territory themselves as decorously as do the non- 
by an exceedingly industrious popula- sensational churches, and without dan- 
tion, without adequate provision for re- ger of their running to quackery. 
cuperation or renewal of these bounties Whatever the ethical rule of the medi- 
of Heaven ; and that when, by com- cal associations may say, they do and 
parative exhaustion of this capital sup- will advertise themselves in such ways 
plied by nature and the growth of .pop- as are open to them, and one of the 
ulation competing for the diminished most objectionable ways is thus de- 
stock, a day of stress should come, the scribed by the writer in the Contempor- 
aristocracy of wealth which it was the avy Review - 
tendency of this state of things tocre- The last recollection which the present 
ate would be found not to have stricken semeration will retain of many an illustrious 
. fo : statesman, poet, or soldier will not be that he 
its roots deeply enough into the social died like a hero or saint, bravely or piously, 
structure of the country to be safe bet that he swallowed such and such 8 med 
against popular assault, nor to have Deathbeds are desecrated that doctors may 
sufficiently associated itself with the be puffed and public inquisitiveness assuaged. 
political organization to be able to im- 
part, in the general interest, a wise and 
conservative direction to affairs. A 
period of social violence and radical character of the American press, it is 
political reconstruction was therefore hard to conceive what language he 
would have found adequate to express 
his feelings if his examination had been 
carried so far as the business arrange- 


Apropos of the late Matthew Ar- 
nold’s critique on the literary and moral 


anticipated, to result from the unmiti 
gated and passionate control of the 
majority of proletariats to be ultimately 
created by the conditions which these ments of some members of the press. 
writers believed that they perceived and Here we have the publishers of appar- 
defined. ently reputable journals admitting that 
they have accepted from advertisers, 
* pure, 


A WRITER in the Contemporary, Re- and have executed, orders for 
view for July criticises the disposition straight reading, on local or news page; 
shown by physicians and surgeons, in set in the same size and style of type, 
attendance upon noted patients, to ad- and with the same style of heading as 
vertise themselves to the public in the the pure reading adjoining ; leaded or 
solid to correspond with said pure read- 


‘ 


guise of bulletins and interviews. In 
an age when a multitude of persons of ing; to be surrounded by pure reading, 
no sort of consequence can get and and without date, mark or anything to 
keep themselves before the public by designate them as paid matter; with 
the aid of the newspaper reporter, it is the express understanding that they are 
not surprising that even a capable man not at date of publication or afterward 
should show a little anxiety to become to be designated or classed by any arti- 
notable when and as occasion offers, cle or advertisement as advertisements 








or as paid for.” 
kind belong to what are termed in law 
‘*immoral contracts,” 
policy and void. 


against public 
Deception of the 
public is the obvious motive on both 
sides, and it is difficult to anticipate 
what valid excuse or defence could be 
offered by either party to so nefarious a 
transaction. The matter so published 
is the opposite of ‘‘ pure, straight read- 
ing,” being in fact ‘‘reading” of 
decidedly impure and crooked type, and 


a 
not in the most distant manner related 
to those ‘‘ reading notices’? which do 
not wear a mask. 

THE housing of newspaper establish- 
ments in large, costly and artistic build- 
ings is not only an evidence of financial 
prosperity on the part of the journals 
that indulge in such luxurious quarter- 
ings of their personal staffs and equip- 
ments, but a proof that those who con- 
trol them realize the importance of the 
press in the of the 
period and believe in its permanence 
and further development. The New 
York 7imes the first of 
metropolitan journals to give architec- 


social economy 


was among 
tural expression to such impulses and 
sentiments, and finding itself now over- 
shadowed by the many fruits of its own 
example, is about to enthrone itself in a 
new palace on the old site so elaborate 
and spacious as to read afresh to its 
contemporaries the lesson of old Po- 
lonius : ‘‘ Costly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy.” 

THE great and commingled interests 
associated with advertising are best to 
be promoted and conserved by the ad- 
vertiser, the publisher, and the adver- 
tising agent each attending diligently 
and conscientiously to his own particu- 
lar part, lot and share in the assem- 
blage of interests. 
ishness ” 


** Regulated self- 
is what sustains and moves 
the world. The kindly and honest 
pursuit of his own profit is the best 
contribution that any man can render 
to the industrial progress of society. 


Trades, professions and 


enterprises 


neither subsist nor prosper by charity 
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Agreements of this or forbearance. 
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Fair and intelligent 
competition among individuals, for per- 
sonal and co-operation by 
classes of industries, for common ad- 


benefit, 


vancement, represent the highest stage 
of industrial Of the 
three classes mentioned above, neither 
owes the other a living. 


development. 


The adver- 
tiser and publisher come together be- 
cause of a mutual advantage by the 
contract, and the agent brings them 
together because both are profited by 
his service. Advertisers and publishers 
are sometimes so exceptionally placed 
that they do not need the intervention 
of advertising agencies, and in every 
such case the agent disappears from 
that particular horizon; the exception 
thus proving that where he does inter- 
vene, he does so upon ground of neces- 
sity or advantage, and not upon ground 
of sufferance. 

A STRIKING advertisement recently 
appeared in the Clothier and Furnisher. 
In the space of one page, a well-known 
clothing house of New York inserted 
their advertisement in ten different lan- 
guages. The page was divided by 
rules into ten spaces, arranged in two 
columns. In addition to the reading 
matter each space bore a typical repre- 
sentation of a member of the class who 
spoke the language in which that por- 
tion of the advertisement was written. 


The languages used were English, 
Russian, Italian, German, Swedish, 
French, Spanish, Hebrew, Chinese 


and Volapiik. The representative of 
Volapiik was a sour-visaged individual, 
whose pose seemed to suggest an argu- 
ment and whose uncovered head, save 
a few bristling hairs, was perfectly 
bald. 

In the historical part of the article 
‘* United States,” in the latest volume 
of the Lucyclopedia Britannica, Pro- 
fessor Johnston, of Princeton College, 
assents to the view long held by Euro- 
pean sociologists of the approach of 
grave questions arising out of the dis- 
content of the wage classes with their 
social condition, Unable to perceive 
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dignity, originality, enterprise, thor- 
oughness, liberality, fullness, and ex- 
cellence were the qualities cultivated by 
him, and continued by his successors 
down to the retirement of the late John 
Since his time, the 
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any proximate grounds of apprehension 
respecting the strictly political future of 
the country, he admits that the wisest 
resources of statesmanship, and the 
best impulses of all ranks are likely to 
be heavily drawn upon for a peaceable Thaddeus Delane. 
and prosperous readjustment of the in- paper has not found a successor in the 
editorial management equal to himself, 


dustrial arrangements of American so- 
least, of its decline in 


ciety to meet new circumstances, to and part, at 
which the old order has ceased to have influence and circulation is due to that 
effective application. Many others, misfortune. The present editor is at- 
eminent in education, religion, politics, tempting to give the paper some of the 
literature and other branches of intel- ‘‘ snap” characteristic of the age ; since 
lectual and moral pursuits, are taking the role of ‘‘ thunderer ” is no longer 
up the same theme, and if danger be open to it, he seeks to make it a 
indeed real and near-by, it is well that ‘‘ lightning” sheet, in the popular ac- 
it should be seen in time, and its causes ceptation of that term. 
and remedies ably and conscientiously _— 
studied and propounded. Democratic ALTHOUGH the discussion of adver- 
institutions cannot exist except amid tising rates and arrangements by sun- 
general welfare and general content. dry State associations of editors has 
— not shown any wide or deep hostility to 
THE New York World intends to advertising agencies as a system, the 
house itself in a newspaper palace as effect of the agitation has been to draw 
well as the 7zmes, and French’s hotel, the agencies nearer together for consid- 
a famous resort in the earlier days of eration and protection of their common 
the metropolis, is in course of demoli- interests. The general position taken 
tion, to make room for its more glorious by them against such grievances of the 
successor. According to the Winches- other side as have been formulated is, 
ter 7imes, the new structure ‘‘ will be that the agent must, in the nature of 
made large enough to contain the whole things, look first to the interest of his 
of the World,” an interesting fact in principal and patron, the advertiser ; 
newspaperdom only feebly rivalled by that it is his duty, and essential to his 
the worker in glue and shavings that, own success in business, to keep the 
some thirty or more years ago, put up a publisher down, in his rates, to the 
signboard asserting that he possessed actual value of the circulation and in- 
“the only carpenter-shop under the fluence of his paper; that, as a matter 
Sun."" What would the Fire Commis- of fact, no publisher accepts less for 
sioners of this day think of a carpenter- advertising or advertising space than 
shop in the basement of a large print- he is able to command, and that if rates 
are not satisfactory to publishers, it is 
— because there is more advertising space 
WHATSOEVER may be the future in the market than there are advertise- 
course or the ultimate fate of the ments to fill it. 
London 7imes, journalists will always . 
be found resorting to its past to draw Ir any other newspaper than the 
thence instruction and inspiration for Times had accused a prominent mem- 
their own work. The unique character ber of Parliament of engaging in a 
of the paper, which led it to a fame and series of detestable crimes, the British 
fortune perhaps never to be equalled government would have laughed to 
in the annals of newspaperdom, were scorn a proposition to pass a special 
impressed upon it by the second John act creating a special commission to 
Walter, son of the founder. Integrity, inquire and report upon the truth of 
decency, the accusation. If the accused mem- 


ing house ? 


independence, impartiality, 














PRINTE 
for such tribunal he 
would have been told to sue the paper 


asked 


ber had 


a 


for libel, or apply for a Parliamentary 


committee, or, more sensibly yet, pay 


no attention to the accusation beyond 
denying it and calling for the proofs 
Yet Tim 


charge, both the accused member and 
the 


because the has made the 


cabinet seem to agree in thinking 


that it must be met in an unusual man- 


ner, and the public in general acqui- 


esces in this opinion ; all of which is 


very complimentary to the 77mes, and 


a tribute to the honorable and, in ; 





eral, 


unapproachable reputation and 
character that the paper has enjoyed 
for f i century 
FOUR years iv eau 





was established 





the Department o 


lect, collate and 





upon the subject of labor, its relatior 
to « ipital, the hours of labo the earn- 
ings of laboring men and women, and 
the means of r their material 
social, intellect moral prosper 
ity Ihe work of the bureau, 1: 











as completed, has been published 

wo general reports, one on industrial 
sn rt ’ 

depressions and the other on convict 


labor ; each, of 


with 
regard to the United States, but wit 


course, especial 


n 


many historical references t 


Eur ypean 
countries. 


AT the 


an act has been passed separating the 


present sessio1 





bureau of Labor from the Department 
of the Interior and conferring upon it 
an independent establishment, like that 
By 


increase of salaries, and of the clerica 


of the Department of Agriculture 


and forces, the 





agency expenses are 
carried up by some fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year, but not more than is rea- 
sonable if the work is worth doing at 


all. The reason for changing the con- 
stitution of the office to that of a sepa- 
rate Department is chiefly sentimental 

to please the wage-worker by showing 
him that he is regarded by the Govern- 
ment as of equal importance with the 


farmer, and of 


greater 


consec juenc e 
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Ji 


than the Indian, the inventor, the 
pensioner, the homesteader and_ thx 
student, whose interests and affairs 


continue to be administered and inves 





tigated through agency ol subord 
e 5s 5 . 
Interior ! T 


nate bureaus of the Jepart- 


ment 


Ir seems a pity that the new roprie- 
r 
tor of that good old s St 


Repul 


to shorten 


eet, the Louis 
an, should have felt it necessary 


titie to , 
yrevent hurtful misunderstanding of its 
I g 


its the Repu to 


political comple x10n. The change of 


name not only o ures the historica 


continuity of the paper, substitutes 


for the old title one that has a far 


less agreeable sound and an unever 
and seemingly unfinished appe ce 
Che terms Demo i in 





ican” are older than the political par 
ties that at present appropriate then 
and doubtless have more vitalitv, so 
that if the Aepudlican could have held 
to its time-honored name a few years 
longer, the reason for changing it woul 
have passed away in the natural order 
th 





IF it shall turn out, as seems not im- 


probable, that the alleged letters of Mr 
Parnell 
the 7imes 


nately 


are clever foisted or 


orgeries 
lorgerie 
for o | 
oO 1 good 


ad, att 


price and obsti 


maintaine er editorial per- 


suasion or dout 


yubt of their spuriousness, 
to that th 


the 


in preferenec 
7 Me 


disclosure, 


owning up 


could possibly be wrong, 


when made, will be a stag- 


gering blow to the already impaired 
position and influence of the still great 


journal, It was a shock to the public 
to learn, some years ago, that the 
financial articles had long been ma- 


nipulated, by a dishonest sub-editor, in 


the interest of a lot of swindling stock 
g 


jobbers, and earlier still, there had 


been some loss of reputed infallibility 
through the issue of the American civil 
war, as to which the great journal had 
been sadly misled in 1861 by a prejuw’ 
The 


has a grand record for historical 


diced and careless correspondent. 
Time 
uses, but not an excess of vitality for 
current purposes 
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Special Correspondence. 


CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, July 29, 1888. 

Little of general importance, except 
the dynamite scares, arrests and trials— 
which the daily papers have already 
done ample justice to—is happening in 
Chicago. 

The managing editor of the 77mes, 
Joseph R. Dunlap, was recently mar- 
ried, and is now spending his honey- 
moon in California. 

J. I. Vedder, O. R. Barnett and C. 
C. Poole are the incorporators of the 
Orange Judd Farmer Co. of Chicago, 
which, with a capital of $50,000, was 
organized to carry on a general publi- 
cation business. 

The publishers of the Stationary En- 
gineer have confessed judgment for 
$14,155 in favor of Chas. H. Howard. 
No levy was made on the judgment. 
A receiver was appointed, but the lia- 
bilities of the company will not be 
known until he has made an investiga- 
tion. The only assets are outstanding 
accounts, and it is thought that these 
will not amount to over $5,000. 

A Chicago Business Directory for 
1888 has been published by A. N. Mar- 
quis & Co. Its arrangement and ap- 
pearance are both good. The volume 
contains an alphabetical and classified 
list of all the business firms in the city, 
a street and avenue guide, all the tele- 
phone numbers, and a variety of useful 
miscellaneous information. 

Knoz & Alliman are the publishers 
of an illustrated humorous German 
paper, bearing the name Der Spats. 
It is published monthly. 

T. Neely, formerly connected 
with the J/az/, but at present engaged 
in the publication of maps, intends to 
sue for damages for injuries received 
by being struck by a grip-car. 

The Great Western Type Foundry 
has been incorporated by Warren Barn- 
hart, Charles Murray and Arthur M. 
Barnhart, with a capital of $14,000. 
The company will engage in the manu- 
facture of printing machinery and 
materials. 

The members of the Northwestern 
Associated Press, representing the 
dailies of the western and northwestern 
States, at their annual meeting elected 
the following directors: D. N. Rich- 
ardson, Davenport Gazette-Democrat ; 
J. S. Clarkson, Des Moines Register ; 
E. Rosewater, Omaha See; A. N 


Journal. 


Stone, Peoria 7Zyranscript; H. W. 
Clendenin, Springfield Aegister ; W. 
O. Davis, Bloomington Pantagraph, 
and George D. Perkins, Sioux City 
After the meeting the newly- 
elected directors met and elected Mr. 
Richardson, President ; Mr. Clarkson, 
Vice-President ; Mr. Clendenin, Secre- 
tary, and Mr, Stone, Treasurer. 

Two new publications have made 
their appearance in Chicago: Popular 
Series, a semi-monthly, and //afpy 
Hours, a monthly publication. 

The city papers cannot complain of 
lack of advertising ; and, taking into 
consideration the fact that this is the 
dull season of the year, none should 
complain of the state of trade in gene- 
al. B. 2'. me 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 30, 1888. 

The Saturday Evening Mail is a 
new Philadelphia paper, the first num- 
ber of which was issued on July 14. 
W. Y. Leader is the editor and pub- 
lisher. The JA/ai/ announces that it 
favors the principle of protection and 
will support the Republican party in 
the coming campaign. 

Several hundred people attended the 
auction sale at which the effects of the 
Journalists’ Club were disposed of. 
The liabilities of the club amounted to 
about $800, while the amount realized 
on the sale was something over $1,300, 
a goodly balance being left after extin- 
guishing the debt. The reorganization 
of the club is confidently expected in 
the fall. 

An old newspaper man, Matthew M. 
Whilldin by name, fell dead in the 
street some days ago. He has for 
many years been a contributor to vari- 
ous papers, and atthe time of his death 
was connected with the /vening Item. 

At a banquet given by the Typo- 
graphical Ex-Delegates’ Association, 
Edward F. Plank of San Francisco, 
the newly elected President of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, who 
came to Philadelphia on business, made 
an address. He left on a late train for 
Indianapolis. 

It is reported that a former resident 
of Norristown has brought suits for 
libel against Morgan R. Wills, of the 
Norristown //era/d, and against A. 
Kneule & Son, of the Norristown Daily 
Register. 

H. L. Bonsall, the editor of the 
Camden fest, and Edward Furlong, 
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long connected with the publication 
of the North American, have 
jointly purchased a controlling interest 
in the paper which Mr. Bonsall now 
edits. The policy of the Post will remain 
unchanged, and Mr. Bonsall will con- 
tinue as its editor, while Mr. Furlong 
devotes himself to the business man 
agement of the paper. 

rhe Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad 
Company are selling tickets to Cincin- 
nati at greatly reduced rates. As the 
tickets are good for return for fifteen 
days, it is likely that many inhabitants 
of Philadelphia will take this opportu- 
nity of visiting the Cincinnati Exposi- 
uon. G. &. 


othce 


BOSTON. 
Boston, July 30, 1888. 

On the 12th of July a storm that did 
considerable damage visited 
Chimneys were blown down, trees up- 
rooted, and in several cases the roofs 
of houses torn off. Probably the great- 
est damage was sustained by the Boston 
Glue Works. One of their buildings 
was demolished and the factory chimney 
blown down, damaging Other property 
in its fall. 

C. H. Claus, the well-known artist, 
died on the 11th of the month, of con- 
sumption. Mr. Claus has for the past 
two years been connected with the Bos- 
ton //eradd as staff artist 

A magazine for travelers has recently 
appeared in Boston. It bears the fit 
ting title of Zhe Gripsack. 

A company, formed for conducting a 
general advertising business, has been 
organized under the style of the Boston 
Advertising Co. The officers are: 
David P. Perry, president; Henry S. 
Vanderbilt, treasurer; and these gen- 
tlemen, with Chas. S. Keene, directors. 

Machinery for casting copper-alloy 
type has recently been added to the 
plant of the Boston Type Foundry. 

Editors and others may be interested 
in knowing that Samuel Merrill of this 
city, well known both as a lawyer and a 
journalist, is about to publish a book on 
‘*Newspaper Libel’ —a subject on 
which, by reason of his dual training, 
he is well able to write 

An assembly of the Knights of Labor, 
composed of typefounders of Boston, 
met some days ago in Eagle Hall to lis- 
ten to the reports of their delegates to 
the National Convention recently held 
in New York. The delegates stated 
that it was decided to form a National 


Boston. 
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Trade District Assembly, under the 
laws of the Knights of Labor, to be 
known as the Journeymen Typefound- 
ers’ National Association A conven- 
tion will be held on Aug. g, at Chicago, 
to perfect the details of the new organ- 
ization, 

It is reported that Michael R. Gately, 
the Boston publisher, is dead. Mr 
Gately has been engaged in the book- 
publishing business for many years, 
and was the head of the firm of M. R 
Gately & Co. 

[wo papers have recently been started 
in Boston. One bears the name of 
Progress, the other 7he Poultryman, 
Both are published monthly. 

Members of the are taking 
some interest in athletics, as was shown 
by the attendance at an athletic tourna- 
ment for newspaper men, given on the 
Union Grounds by the Young Men's 
Christian Association Compositors, 
evinced much interest in a boat- 
race between two fellow compositors, 
William Cummin of the Advertiser and 
A. R. Webbe of the //era/d, which re- 
sulted in a victory for the first named. 

Work on the new Court House is 
progressing favorably, and preparations 
for regilding the dome of the State 
House are being made. 

Printers and advertisers are both busy, 
to their mutual advantage, and busier 
times are confidently expected. 


O. R. ¢ 


I ress 


too, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 16, 1888. 


All is in readiness for to-morrow’s 
convention. Hundreds of delegates 
to the National Educational Associa- 
tion, from all parts of the country are 
in the city. Many of the visitors spent 
Sunday in visiting various points of 
interest or in attending the services at 
some of the prominent churches. The 
East is well represented by a large 
number of educators. 

In connection with the convention 
must be mentioned the Press Commit- 
tee. The press headquarters have been 
established in Rooms 39 and 40, Occi- 
dental Hotel, where all visiting journal 
ists will be heartily welcomed. The 
headquarters are provided with every 
facility for correspondence, and it is 
intended that visiting journalists shall 
have the same privileges that members 
of the San Francisco press possess. 
Among the first to register at the head- 
quarters were: W. E, Sheldon of Bos- 








40 
ton, editor of the American Teacher 
and of the Journal of Education ; 
William T. Harris, Concord, Mass., 
editor of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy ; George F. Bass, Indian- 
apolis, editor of the Jnudiana School 
Journal; C. T. Hull, of the Colusa 
County Democrat, The Committee ex- 
tends a hearty invitation to journalists 
to visit the headquarters and avail 
themselves of the conveniences and 
privileges offered. 

The engine-house of the Oakland 
Enquirer was \ately damaged by fire. 
The damage, however, was trifling. 

The trustees of the Free Library 
have decided to establish three branch 
libraries in this city: one at Mission 
and Twenty-second streets ; another at 
Butte and Kentucky streets, and one in 
the northern part of the city, the exact 
locality of which has not been deter- 
mined. 

At their semi-annual meeting the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society 
listened to and adopted the reports of 
its officers and elected the following 
officers for the next half year: President, 
James P. Olwell; first vice-president, 
James L. Shearer; second vice-presi- 
dent, M. Lynch; recording secretary, 
A. J. P. Regandfat ; financial secretary, 
John R. Winders ; treasurer, S. H. Jen- 
ner ; marshal, Chas. Mansfield ; guard- 
ian, S. L. Robbins. J. Boushey, M. D., 
was chosen physician, and the board of 
directors elected were as follows: W. 
B. Benoist (chairman), W. A. Bushnell, 
S. Leahy, T. P. Baker (secretary) and 
D. J. Keser. The membership shows 
a gain of seventeen during the last six 
months, and the treasurer reports that 
a balance of over $1,000 remains on 
hand. 0. W. 


CINCINNA 77. 
CINCINNATI, July 26, 1888. 

The Exposition is now in full blast. 
Tasseends of of people pass daily through 
the great buildings, examining the ex- 
hibits or listening to the music of the 
orchestra. Ajeeb, the automaton, is 
exciting great interest among the visit- 
ors and the room where he holds his 
levees is always crowded. It is said 
that a day or two ago a visitor suc- 
ceeded in defeating him at a game of 
chess. The reductions which many of 
the railroads are making in their rates 
to Cincinnati will, it is expected, swell 
the influx of visitors. David Cohen 
and Henry Leiser have begun suit 
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against the Board of Commissioneis 
of the Centennial Exposition, claiming 
$1,600 for breach of contract. 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation held in the Centennial Press 
room, for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting of 
the association in San Antonio, Texas, 
on the 20th of November next, the 
following officers and members were 
present: A. B. White, President, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., State Journal ; 
J. R. Bettis, Vice-President, Arkansaw 
Democrat, Little Rock, Ark.; A. H. 
Lowrie, Treasurer, Daily News, El- 
gin, Ill.; Wm. Kennedy, Recording 
Secretary, Daily Chronicle, Pottsville, 
Pa.; C. E. Gilbert, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Dallas Herald, Dallas, Texas ; 
J. B. Stanley, Advocate, Greenville, 
Ala.; E. F. Yeager, nterprise, Wax- 
ahatchie, Texas; Thomas Wetzler, 
Ohio Eagle, Lancaster; Martin P. 
Rindlaub, Plattsville, Wis.; B. B. Her- 
bert, first President of National Asso- 
ciation, Vational Editorial Journalist, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; J. Y. Gilmore, 
Sugar Bowl, New Orleans. £. Z. LZ, 


Letters to the Editor, 


THE EQUALITY OF 


LABOR, 
To the Editor of Prixter’s Ink: 

Str—On the fourth page of your first issue, 
in addressing yourself to the discussion of the 
mal-adjustment as between organized labor 
and ‘isolated capital,” you say that “the 
balance is being rapidly restored by the organ- 
ization of employers for defence and protec- 
tion of their common interests, and the two 
classes thus stand face to face upon eguad 
terms.’ 

I would suggest the absolute impossibility 
of such an adjustment, inasmuch as Labor 
relies on continual and uninterrupted employ- 
ment for the continual supply of the food, 
clothing and shelter that is essential to its ex- 
istence, while Capital does not. 

The gs of hunger are mandatory ; the 
qunand for food imperativ e, and they say to 
Labor; *‘ Submit or perish !’ 

Now, submission or death is an alternative 
to which Capital is not reduced; and, under 
the protection of our boasted civilization, it is 
one to which Labor should not be driven. 

You will therefore perceive that, until Capi- 
tal and Labor are placed under conditions that 
will make the demand for constant employ- 
ment equally imperative, they can never be 
made to oo A sy mon to face upon eo 


t Vv tfully, 
“Wasuncrox, July no, £088. 

[The owners of capital are as de- 
pendent on food, clothing and shelter 
as are the owners of labor, and if they 
cannot supply these wants out of the 


CAPITAL AND 
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earnings of their capital, they must do 
so out of the capital stock itself, and 
thus diminish or destroy it. That capi- invoking aid from our readers in reply- 
talists labor hard to keep their capital ing to queries presenting special diffi- 
employed, so as to increase it when culty, and, by jotting down in the ! 
they can and, at the worst, to dimin- and ? column, notes of rare or important 
ish it as little as possible, is notorious. matters within our particular field of 
No laborer seeks work more earnestly journalism. 
than does capital seek employment, as _— 
the means of life to itself. While, in = you ~ a any books m7 the — of 
particular instances, the individual capi- peter y om | f A Bene Be Bose | na be ye stlen 
talist can stand a longer siege of idle- and the publishers of the same.—A. H. S. 
ness than the individual laborer, it is [But few books on the subject of ad- 
not true that, in the mass, capital can vertising have been written. Chatto & 
endure idleness longer or better than Windus, of London, England, publish 
labor in the mass. Taken in the mass, Sampson's “‘ History of Advertising ;” 
as our article takes them, continual put the contents of this book are more 
employment is as necessary to the one cyrious than useful. “ Newspaper Ad- 
as the other. The history of industry vertising,” published by Geo. P. Rowell 
generally, and particularly the history ¢ Co., 10 Spruce St., New York, N.Y. 
of trades-unions, strikes and lock-outs, contains much useful aenation al ‘x 
prove our assertion. Labor, as an ag- ctatistical nature. The most recent 
gregate force, needs no arm but its own pook on the subject, ‘‘ The Art of Ad- 
to defend it against an alternative of vertising ; or, How to Make Advertis- 
** submission or starvation.”—Eb. ] ing Pay,” is published by J. J. Terry, 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. PRINTERS’ 
SWEET GIRL GRADUATES. INK is a publication designed for adver- 
To the Editor of Printers’ Ink: tisers, and a ‘me of its pages may 
: ‘ - iia 
calling your attention to the fact that a large PC Of service. 
number of young ladies have been graduated Pa 
at the school in the studies of shorthand and It is said that literary men and artists 
Ee Series eh ene,” Win oe ‘findly Of reputation find it well worth while to 


aid them in securing positions, and advise any write and design advertisements. It is 
ae of the School Committee, or Mr. 
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ous inquiries on subjects of interest to 
the class of readers we aim to reach; 





‘ ; i moreover, alleged that to do this re- 
Wm. L. Mason, instructor, 31 Nassau street, quires skiil, judgment, and a nice sense 
of any halon you may have looking to . . . P : 
their immediate employment ? of appositeness not incompatible with 
Joun L. Hamitton, literary efforts more widely acknowl- 
Henry Moore, Chairman. edged.—New York Sun. 
Secretary. 


l I he above card, issued by the Gen- Will you kindly give us the address of The 
eral Society of Mechanics and Trades- Hollis Phototype Co.? There is an article in 
men, of the City of New York, we the first issue of Priwrers’ Ink about this 


place before the readers of PRINTERS’ ©°P° “~~ oqing Oe prow oes by which they 
INK in the hope that it may be instru- TT a sf 

mental in securing positions for some I he address of The Hollis Photo- 
of the graduates. The fact of their type Co. is 18 Reade St., New York 
graduating from such a school is proof city. J 

of their efficiency.—Ep. ] , 


vat THE art of printing, it is said, reached 
the distant island of Iceland as early 
Notes and Queries. as 1584. One Gudbrand Thorlakson, 


Bishop of Holum, not only translated 
the Scriptures into the Norse language, 
memorable as the title of an English but he caused the printing to be done 
serial that has done much for the diffu- at his own private press, cutting the 
sion of knowledge among men by en- blocks for decorations and capitals him- 
couraging inquiry, inducing research, self. The technical excellence of this 
and keeping a record of current matters first edition of the Icelandic Bible (a 
that else would soon cease to be gener- stout folio of three volumes) is said to 
ally known. We hope soon to consti- rival the contemporary productions of 
tute Notes and Queries an interesting Germany. The printer's imprint reads : 

and useful department of this journal, ‘‘ Prentad a Hclum, ap Jone Jons syne. 
endeavoring to answer therein all seri- 1584."—£2. 


The above phrase has been made 
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Business [tems. 


ALABAMA.—The Brewton 7imes, Park 
& Robbins, proprietors, has been 
burnt out. Loss about $500. 


* * 
* 


Ar1IzONA.—At Flagstaff, J. C. Vining, 
publisher of the Signa/, has been 
burnt out. No insurance covers the 
loss. 


*,* 


CALIFORNIA.—O. P. Stidger, publisher 
of the North San Juan 7imes, is 
dead. 

Two new weekly papers have been 
started—the Sutter City Enterprise, 
at Sutter City, and the Garvenza 
Gazette, at Garvenza. 

At San Diego, Walter G. Smith, 
of the California Printing Co., has 
given a $200 chattel mortgage. 

W. A. Bewcum & Co., publishers 
of Suisin, were burned out recently. 


* * 
* 


CoLoRADO.—The Weekly Register, The 
Eads Colorado Bandana and the Lake 
City Sentinel are three recently pub- 
lished weeklies. 


4 
> 


Dakota. —Frank Allen, of Sioux 
Falls, has withdrawn from the print- 
ing firm of Allen, Sutton & Allen. 

J. J. Jordan, of Fargo, publisher, 
has renewed chattel mortgage. 


Mortgages. 

Centrevilie—F. F. Harford (pub. CAron- 
icte) chtl. . 

R. Crow (pub. 


r. €. 


Sturgis— J. 


Advertiser) 


~ * 
* 


DELAWARE.—Moreaux Bros. have sold 
the Middletown 7vanscript to Wm. 
P, Mifflin. 


*_* 
. 


GeEorGIA.—At Cartersville, Wikle & 
Willingham, publishers of the Cour- 
ant American, have sold out. 

A real estate mortgage for $3,000 
has been given by John H. Seals & 
Co., of Atlanta. 


*_* 
* 


ILLINOIS.—Mabel M. Brown, printer, 
of Chicago, is being sued for $1,000. 
John J. Clause, the Chicago print- 
ing press man, is defendant in a 
$50,000 suit. 
Suit for $500 has been entered 
against Geo, T. Hallex, a printer, of 
Chicago. 
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The Engineers’ Co., of Chicago, 
publishers of the Stationary Engi- 
neer, have confessed a $14,155 judg- 
ment. 

Mortgages. 

. H. Coyne, oer chtl. $2,728 
Socialistic Pub, Co., chtl. 
PREY: .. W. P. Graves, ptr., chtl.. 
Hoopeston—W m. Fleming, pub. of 
oliet—R. M. Woods, publisher, deed. 
‘alestine—E. R. Alexander, pub., r. e. 
Toulon—F, A, Henderson, pub., chtl.. 


*,* 


Chicago-—] 


INDIANA.— The Waif is a new month- 
ly publication at Meshawakee. 
Mortgages. 
Chestertown—A. J. Bowser, printer, chtl. $436 
Rensselaer— Horace E. James, ptr., chtl, 489 


*,* 


Iowa.—Henry Stephens, publisher, of 
Osceola, has given a bill of sale for 
$7, 500. 

A. B. Evans, a printer, of Belle- 
vue, has sold out. _ 

The Journal Printing Co., of Des 
Moines, has been reorganized and 
incorporated as the Journal Co. 


Mortgages. 


Allison—E,. W. Wright, printer, chtl... 

Dennison—C., M., Staley, printer, r. e.. 

Grand Junction— F. Robertson, 

rinter, chtl. .. 

New Hampton—R. Fairbain, pub- 

lisher, chtl., and r. e. 

jJ. oO Connell (publisher 
Democrat) chtl 


*,* 


$550 
250 


425 


3,0Cc0 


Sheldon—D. 


Kansas.—Day & Lewis, publishers of 
the Clay Centre Democrat, have been 
foreclosed. 

Six new papers have recently been 
started in this state—one of them, 
the Chanute Daily Times, published 
at Chanute, being a daily. The 
other five are weeklies. 

Mortgages. 


Dodge City—E. L. Mendenhall, pub- 

lisher, chtl......... , 

Sterling—W. J. A. = mend _ 
lisher, chtl,. 


s,% 


MAINE.—At Lewiston, 
and St. Auburn 
daily. 

Willis S. Morse, of Auburn, prin- 
ter, has given a $300 chattel mort- 
gage. 


1,620 


50 


the Lewiston 
Gazette is a new 


*,* 


MASSACHUSETTS.—F1 & Pierce, of 
Greenfield, publishers of the Re- 
JSormer, have dissolved partnership. 

At Lynn, Charles F. Jordan has 
retired from the Star Printing Co. 
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The firm name will remain 
changed. 

The printing establishment of C. 
B. Wells, at Springfield, is now C. 
B. Wells & Co. 

Warren Richardson, of 
printer, has mortgaged 
property for $578. 

* * 7 
MICHIGAN —A receiver for the publish- 
ing firm of M. Kramer & Co., of 
Detroit, has been asked for. 

L. L. Stanton, printer, of Grand 
Rapids, has renewed a $684 chattel 
mortgage. 


un- 


Boston, 
personal 


MINNESOTA.—W. C. Browse 
the St. Cloud 7ridune. 
The St. Paul Daily News Co., of 
St. Paul, has given a bill of sale. 


has sold 


Mortgages. 

St. Paul—Baker, Collins & Co., printers, 
chattel... 
G. J. Rice, 


$650 


1,850 


printer, chattel 


*,* 


MissourI.—The publishing and job- 
printing office of Millett & Hudson, 
at Kansas City, is now the J. H. 
Ramsey Printing Co. 

Dyer & Dyer, publishers of the 
Warrenton Banner, have sold out. 
Mortgages. 
‘ity—H. B. Cooper, printer, chtl, $750 


L, A. Haas, electrotyper, 
chattel _ 1,92 


Kansas C 


* * 
¥ 


New York.—Judgment for $1,414 
has been rendered against the Lith- 
ographoid Engraving and Printing 
Co. of New York city. 

The American Photo-Lithographic 
Co., of New York city, has renewed 
a $12,660 chattel mortgage. 

The Maritime Register Publishing 
Co., of New York city, has had a 
$271 judgment rendered against it. 

The Railway and General Printing 
Co., New York city, have given an 
$500 bill of sale. 

At New York city a $419 judgment 
stands against the Youth Publishing 
Co. 

Thomas R. Know & Co. book- 
sellers and publishers, of New York 
city, have assigned. 

A judgment of $188 has been ren- 
dered against Charles Hay & Bro., 
lithographers, of New York city 

Baer ote 


. H. Burnham & Co. 
‘pees, ehtl : 


New York city 
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New York City—J. C. Buttre, engraver 

and printer,chtl, ren’d 1,000 
Wagner & Koneppler, 

lithographers, chtil.. 
Rochester—Horace D. Bryan, printer, 
600 
3,500 


39325 
chtl ‘ 
W. Clare, publisher, r.e. 


*,* 


Watertown—C, 


Oxn1o—C, M. Campbell, of 
Hamilton, has sold out. 

Williams Bros., printers, of Cin- 
cinnati, have given a $150 chattel 
mortgage. 

At Dayton the Royal Remedy Ex- 
tract Co. has succeeded Souders & 
Anderson, proprietors of the Royal 
Remedy Co. 


publisher, 


. * 
* 


OREGON.—W. W. Brooks of Indepen- 
dence, publisher of West Side, has 
sold out. 


ie 
* 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Hart & Sevison, pub- 
lishers of the Sunday World, have 
dissolved. 

A judgment of $500 has been ren- 
dered against Lewis Gordon and 
others at Pittston. 

Abraham L. Elter, publisher of 
the Middletown /Journa/, has given 
a $1,600 real estate mortgage. 


*,* 


TENNESSEE.—The Sun Publishing Co., 
at Chattanooga, has suspended. 
At Covington, L. D. Hamner, 
printer, has been succeeded by Ham- 
ner & Montgomery. 


*,* 


TEXAs.—Vanderhurst & Bowers, pub- 
lishers, of Texarkana, have sold out. 
The Journal Publishing Co., of 
Dallas, has given $235 chattel 
mortgage. 


*,* 


Utau.—E. H. Buchanan, publisher of 
the Park City Ca//, has assigned. 
Abe Roberts & Co., printers, of 
Salt Lake City, have sold out. 


* 
** 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The pub- 
lishers of the /nland Empire, for- 
merly Muney & Crane, are now 
Crane & Maloney. 

Charles M. Poor, publisher of the 
Asotin Sentine/, has sold out. 

At Roslyn, fire has destroyed every 
business house in the town. 


*_* 
* 


WISCONSIN.—At Lancaster, W. G. 


Chandler, publisher, has sold out. 
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A QUESTION OF JUSTICE. 


The publishers in the State of Ar- 
kansas are organized as a State Press 
Association and subdivided in districts, 
the latter meeting four times a year for 
mutual improvement. At the last ses- 
sion of the northern district, which 
comprises some twenty papers, the 
question of foreign advertising was 
discussed, and a series of resolutions 
adopted, among which are the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That discounts on all contracts 
to reliable advertising agents only, r5 per 
cent. 

That traveling representatives of reputable 
houses calling upon publishers, be considered 
as advertising agents and entitled to agents’ 
commissions. 

That advertising contracts payable partly 
or wholly in goods other than printing mate- 
rial are injurious to legitimate business, and 
members are urged not to accept them. 

These resolutions excited the atten- 
tion of Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
of New York, who addressed a very 
pertinent letter of inquiry to Mr. Jas. 
R. Bettis, of Little Rock, President of 
the Editorial State Association. The 
same letter was mailed simultaneously 
to publishers in all parts of the country, 
and under recent date was compiled 
with a long list of answers and distrib- 
uted in pamphlet form by Messrs. 
Rowell & Co. This pamphlet has 
doubtless been seen by most of the 
readers of the Commercial Union. A 
careful examination will reveal the fact 
that the action of the Arkansas Associ- 
ation is not generally approved, in fact, 
many publishers denounce the series of 
resolutions in cutting terms. It is not 
the mission of the Commercial Union 
to dictate the policy of either publisher 
or advertising agent, and yet after 
close and pleasant business relations 
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with both classes for a term of years, a 
few suggestions may not be out of 
place. 

The average country publisher is 
fairly represented in the ‘‘ Northern 
District Arkansas Association.” He 
is constantly possessed of a desire to 
better his condition and is usually ready 
to identify himself with an association 
for pleasure or mutual improvement. 
There is perhaps no class of men who 
organize for a purpose that accomplish 
so little in the way of business as the 
newspaper fraternity, and this is not a 
matter of surprise when all the circum- 
stances and conditions are considered. 
In the first place the publisher who 
writes his own editorials, and manages 
his business office as well, as many of 
them do, is constantly surrounded by 
an atmosphere of patronage and flat- 
tery that is ruinous to business princi- 
ples. He is besieged on every hand by 
fair representatives of church and be- 
nevolent societies, who usually succeed 
in convincing him that the columns of 
his paper should be largely devoted to 
gratuitous mention of their various en- 
terprises. He is frequently led to be- 
lieve that the mission of the local press 
is to aid every society where it circu- 
lates. This demoralizing pressure is 
given additional weight by the local 
merchant, who not unfrequently as- 
sumes an air of patronage securing ad- 
vertising space at ruinous rates on the 
plea that the publisher is entitled to 
support, and as a matter of duty he 
must contribute his share. After this 
sort of an experience, and the picture is 
not overdrawn, the country publisher 
finds himself constantly battling with 
the idea that he is a public necessity of 
the genieel pauper class. He may 
possess the nerve to shake off this silly, 
but very natural hallucination, and 
adopt the motto of every successful 
publisher ‘‘ For revenue only,” but the 
chances are against him, and as a rule 
he settles down to the rut familiarly 
known as ‘‘ force of circumstances,” 
allowing the public to dictate and con- 
trol his business. In this rut, the 
self-appointed and self-delegated, wide- 
awake advertising agent finds him, and 
in the find he frequently discovers a 
man who consents to all sorts of home 
impositions, but resents with surpris- 
ing vigor every proposition for foreign 
business. 

The writer has taken occasion at 
various times to talk with country pub- 
lishers about foreign advertising and 
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ly as to their relations with ad- 
vertising agents, and the statement is 
not uncommon : ‘‘ We consign all prop- 
ositions from advertising agents to the 
waste basket.” 

Every State or district editorial con- 
vention is composed largely of a class 
of publishers who do a limited busi- 
ness, if any, with advertising agents. 

The series of resolutions adopted by 
the ‘‘ Arkansas Northern District” is a 
fair sample of much of the business 
transacted. The pamphlet issued by 
Messrs. Rowell & Co., contains this 
significant statement : 

A majority of the replies received were 
from publishers of papers of small issue, 
emanating from towns of secondary import- 
ance, and it is but fair to say that most of 
these were in accord with the views of the 
Arkansas Association. 

The Commercial Union will take the 
liberty to suggest that inasmuch as a 
large majority of the publishers of the 
country belong to the class known as 
country publishers, who control abso- 


lutely local advertising in their various 
localities, that a strong and persistent 
effort should be made on the part of 
the best advertising agencies to culti- 
vate friendly and fraternal relations. 
Mr. J. R. Bettis, of the Little Rock 


Arkansas Democrat, and president of 
the State Association, is a wide-awake, 
intelligent and energetic publisher. In 
closing a recent letter to Messrs. Row- 
ell & Co., in answer to a series of 
questions, Mr. Bettis says : 


You will be in error to view this scheme in 
any other light than an honest effort to put 
advertising business in this State in better 
shape. When I began, about a year ago, to 
urge our members to take some more active 
steps in this direction, this business was cer- 
tainly in about as bad shape as could be. 
Most of them had an entire distrust of agents, 
regarding them as chiefly responsible for all 
evils in this connection. Some told me that 
they always threw agents’ letters into the 
waste basket without answer. I have urged 
them to cease abusing the agenc ies for 
wrongs which originated in their own bad 
management, and to go to work to place 
themselves right first of all. To establish 
rates which would be just and consistent ; to 
inform themselves as to who were responsible, 
and to treat all communications from such in 
a business way, without prejudice. It is a 
movement which, it seems to me, all reput- 
able agencies should encourage. Whether 
they do so or not, I hope and believe the 
good work will go on. 

I will answer for it that any communication 
you may send will receive due consideration. 
Our next meeting will be on May2d. * * 


This is a candid statement, and will 
be so considered by every unprejudiced 
mind, If the newly organized bureau 
of ‘‘General Newspaper Advertising 
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Agents,” comprising some twenty of 
the leading agencies, will formulate a 
plan for better and more intimate 
acquaintance with the country press, 
it will result in a liberal increase of 
business on a satisfactory basis. 

Let the publisher and the agent, 
whose interests are identical, work 
together. Harmony is essential for 
mutual prosperity.— Zhe Commercial 
Union (Chicago, //l.) 


—_ 


IMMEDIATE USES OF THE 
PHONOGRAPH. 


** The conservative view of the Pho- 
nograph,”’ ‘That is just the view I am 
disposed to take of the new literary 
machine. There is, I admit, a deal 
of plausibility in what has been so 
cleverly said, of late, of the ‘*‘ possi- 
bilities’’ of the so-called perfected in- 
strument. One is reminded of Dr, 
Johnson’s eloquent description of what 
he was offering, when putting up to 
sale his deceased friend Thrale’s brew- 
ery—it was not simply a brewery that 
he was opening to competition, but 
possibilities of a fortune beyond the 
wildest dreams of avarice. As an auto- 
matic amanuensis, there is an imme- 
diate and useful field before the Pho- 
nograph. Already have I seen the 
““sweet girl’ type clicker, with phone 
attached to ear, reproducing with her 
Remington the words spoken into the 
machine, hours before, out of her pres- 
ence. She could have printed them off 
as well from the mouth of the author 
or orator, but it might not have been 
convenient or possibie for dictator and 
copyist to have been together, to record 
them in that way. So far, so good; it 
was virtually money in the pockets of 
both parties to have a common friend 
in the Phonograph. The type-setter 
and those who use him, or her, may 
benefit in a similar manner, but I think 
the world is a long way off yet from 
cylindrical books and love-letters. I 
suspect it will be years before the aver- 
age young woman would wish to re- 
ceive her di//ets-doux in type writing, 
and the loved one’s voice, in the muf- 
fled accents of a phonograph, is likely 
to be even less satisfactory. Human 
habits change much more rapidly than 
human feelings, but even in matters of 
habit we must allow for the retarding 
influence of sentiment. I would not 
be understood as doubting the proba- 
bility of an immediate absorption of a 
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** My heart is a handful of dust, 
And the wheels go over my head, 


And my bones are shaken with pain, 
* * * * . * 


And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 
The hoofs of the horses beat, 
Beat into my scalp and my brain, 
With never an end to the stream of passing 
feet.”’ 
Goosequill. 


TO WRITE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


HOW 


Advertising is a form of ‘‘drumming”’ 
or canvassing, with the drummer or 
It lacks the advan- 
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. However much his patience 
and other feelings may have been tried, 
he preserves a sunny demeanor to the 
end, knowing from oft-repeated experi- 
ence, and from observation of human 
nature, that in a majority of cases the 
end will crown the means and salve his 
momentary wounds. 

The procedure above outlined is not 
capable of full or invariable application 
to every case or kind of advertising, but 
it embodies a set of principles some of 
which will nearly always be found to fit 
the circumstances of the special instance. 
Where an advertiser is not cramped for 
space and can put his announcement in 
the form of ample narration, he is sure 
to follow the rules, consciously or un- 
consciously, if qualified for the business 
of advertisement writing, and the more 
fully and closely he follows them, as laid 


; down above, the more effective will be 


his advertisement. 


—- 


THE WEAKENING EFFECT OF STRONG 
LANGUAGE.—When a publisher says, 
** we our rates,” and says no 
more, the chances are that the adver- 
tiser will have to pay those rates or not 
use that newspaper; but if the pub- 
lisher says, ‘‘our rates are inflexidly 
adhered to and we permit no deviation, 
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A SHORT SERMON WITH AN 
APPLICATION. 

A few weeks ago the northern dis- 
trict of the Arkansas Press Associa- 
tion, a body of about twenty publishers 
associated for business purposes only, 
one of half a dozen similar districts in 
the State, assembled at one of their 
quarterly meetings to consider business 
affairs. They revised their rates, and 
added thereto several resolutions bear- 
ing upon foreign advertising. They 
had excellent reasons for their action, 
which were not set forth in the resolu- 
tions. The latter, as it proved, unfor- 
tunately, were not so worded as to 
express fully the meaning intended. 
They were meant for ‘‘ home consump- 
tion only,” and there was no expecta- 
tion that they would become a matter 
of criticism for the whole body of 
American journalists. The proceed- 
ings of this meeting were sent without 
revision to the National L£ditorial 
Journalist, and there published. Our 
wide-awake ‘‘ representative,’’ Mr. Geo. 
P. Rowell, who is professedly always 
on the watch to catch newspaper men 
napping pounced upon these resolu- 
tions at once; he had apparently 
caught the boys in one more incon- 
sistency, and went to work to make 
the most of his opportunity. He wrote 
the writer, asking an explanation, but 
without waiting for the answer, printed 
his letter containing the resolution and 
certain questions founded thereupon, 
and invited replies trom several thous- 
and publishers. The circular was 
clearly intended to throw discredit 
upon the association; it plainly in- 
vited ridicule and censure. The re- 
plies, published in a second circular, 
show that Mr. Rowell knew his men ; 
he got what he was after. One kindly 
brother in Minnesota said the Arkansas 
publishers were out of temper; a Bos- 
ton brother that they were stupid; a 
Kansas brother that they were foolish ; 
a Toronto brother that they were in 
profound darkness ; a Vermont brother 
that they were drunk ; a colored brother 

of sense in 
soon. All these 
expressions bring 
mind that part of the admirable 
of President C. H. Jones to 
Association 


at ing the motives and 
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worthy to be printed in gold and hung 
up in every editorial sanctum. I fear 
they would have to be loaded into a 
gun and fired at close range to pene- 
trate the sensibilities of some of the 
brethren : 


* * * 


Now, observe the journalist. Does 
the sentiment of professio: of com- 
munity of interest, of added dignity from the 
achievements of his fellow-workers, actuate 
his conduct and inspire his utterances? Or 
does he exhibit envy, malice and ali uncharit- 
s of his profession 
whose hands he ought to — and a. 
in the effort to elevate and widen 
the influcace of the peutesion ? 





* Pad ney an Povey «on Bag 





the other prot ~ her, in order, 
perhaps, that t — yoo” 
One of the most — ‘Job 
c men to ¢ ea fel .. 
cleric, even when his wrong-doing is patent 
to all, and clerical investigations are 
always shams, because of the desire to shield 
an. erring brother, if it be ibie, and to 
avert shame from an hono: profession. Of 
attorneys it has been well said, that their 
offense must be so rank as to smell to heaven 
before it will compel the adverse action of a 
bar association, and it is easier to extract con- 
fidences from the “ ponderous and marble 
jaws”’ of the sepulchre than condemnation of 
one physician from the lips of another if it is 
desired for publication. 

* ow different with the journalist ? 
No need of the beleaguring hosts of outside 
enemies to drag him down and cover him 
with want and defamation and piercing ridi- 
cule. Members of his own profession will 
address themselves with *‘ ghoulish glee” to 
that shameful task, while the world of out- 
siders looks upon a spectacle of bull-baiting 
and points the finger of scorn at a profession 
whose members betray their opportunity of 
high leadership for the miserable satisfaction 
of downing a fancied rival in the struggle for 
existence. 


The Arkansas district resolutions, if 
somewhat obscure, were clear enough 
upon two points at least: First, that 
they were intended to improve the dis- 
trict’s business interests ; second, that 
there was no intention to be unfair to 
any one. They therefore had a right 
to expect from their brethren at least 
kindly expressions, and a suspension of 
opinion until what was obscure could 
be made plain. What they got from a 

majority of those who replied to 
Mr. Rowell’s circular is shown by the 
specimen quotations above ; and they 
fully justify Mr. Jones’ criticisms, It 
is to be hoped that all who have read 
and replied to Mr. Rowell’s first cir- 
cular have read the letter on page 17 
of the second (also published in the 
National Editorial Journakst) explain- 
meaning of the 
district association, which Mr. Rowell 
himself, while not admits 





4 approving, 
have some basis of sense, and no bad 


intentions. 
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There is another side of the picture, 
more encouraging to those who desire 
to see fraternal feeling and harmonious 
action among publishers. Mr. Rowell 
says in his last issue: ‘‘ A majority of 
the replies received were from publish- 
ers of papers of small issues, emanat- 
ing from towns of secondary import- 
ance, and it is but fair to say that most 
of these were in accord with the views 
of the Arkansas association.” Now, 
the members of the northern district of 
the Arkansas Press Association are all 
living in ‘‘ towns of secondary import- 
ance,” and publish weeklies of (com- 
paratively) ‘‘small issue.” There js 
no daily paper among them, and no 
claimed circulation, I think, to exceed 
1,500 copies. They were not acting 
for metropolitan dailies and weeklies. 
They did not expect Mr. McManus, of 
the Philadelphia Record, would look 
with favor upon a proposition to accept 
advertising based upon a payment in 
type or ink; while it might be good 
sense in Brother Smallmeans, of the 
Wayback Gazette, to exchange some 
space in his painfully vacant columns 
(not for pills, or cottage organs, or 
well borers, which he has no need of), 
for some typographical necessities which 
he had no money to buy. They did 
not expect that Mr. Dillenback, of the 
Colorado Newspaper Union, would ap- 
prove their resolution as to the hurtful- 
ness of auxiliary advertising in auxiliary 
sheets, or endorse their recommenda- 
tion to their fellow-publishers to se- 
cure sheets without the advertisements. 
Their brethren of the ‘‘ small issues” 
saw the point; with this they will be 
content. 

For the comfort of some of the pes- 
simistic brethren who say to Mr. Row- 
ell that he ‘‘ need not be alarmed ; this 
sort of thing never amounts to any- 
thing,” it will be well to add that these 
districts have been holding together 
for nearly a year; that they have had 
and are having a strong influence for 
good, and that the world has not yet 
heard the last of them.—/as. R. Bettis, 
in the Commercial Union (Chicago, Jil.) 


————__--e- 


ADVERTISE Now AND DeLay Nor! 
—‘‘If a man do not erect, in this age, 
his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live 
no longer in monument than the bell 
rings and the widow weeps, * * an 
hour in clamor and a quarter in rheum.” 
—Much Ado About Nothing, Act V., 
Scene 2. 
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THE QUESTION OF ADVER- 
TISING RATES. 


Few men believe that they get out of 
life all that they are entitled to claim 
from it, and the world always listens 
good naturedly and even sympatheti- 
cally to such as choose to complain of 
its neglect or ill-treatment ; though it 
persists in jogging along in its old 
indiffe-ent way, leaving the mourners 
to nurse such griefs as they cannot 
mend. 

The present agitation of the question 
of “advertising rates proceeds from a 
body of worthy men, following an 
honorable and useful occupation, who 
hold that they are rendering a service 
to society for which society requites 
them very inadequately ; and they are 
resolved to see whether by a concerted 
statement of their grievance and a 
united effort to alleviate it, they can- 
not materially improve their condition. 
The proposals to this latter end con- 
template the adoption of a uniform 
ratio of circulation to a common unit 
of rate, and an inflexible adhesion to a 
general scale of rates and concessions. 

It will hardly be contended that the 
sale of advertising space in newspapers 
is not subject to the ordinary law of 
demand and supply, with regard to the 
influence of that law upon prices. If 
the operation of the law be conceded, 
the agitators for higher rates for adver- 
tising are confronted by the problem 
that more than three-fourths of the 
periodical publications of the United 
States are unable to command sufficient 
advertising to assure them a balance of 
the credit with the debit side of their 
ledgers, however moderate their expen- 
diture and however economically their 
establishments may be conducted. The 
smallest and weakest of them are able 
to secure some measure of local adver- 
tising, but this is in most cases so in- 
sufficient that they are led to desire a 
share in the so-called foreign advertis- 
ing, and as the space competing for 
that class of advertising is vastly in ex- 
cess of any possible supply of it, the 
inevitable consequence follows that the 
amount secured by the individual com- 
petitors, and the remuneration accom- 
panying it, are both of the most disap- 
pointing character. This is the great 
central fact of the situation, and while 
organization, and uniformity of system 
and regulation, may and probably will 
elevate the character and improve the 
morale of the press, they cannot change 
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a law of nature. The creation of a 
trust or combination, or any form of 
association capable of maintaining 
agreed rates and methods among so 
great a number as perhaps eleven 
thousand newspapers, or as many as 
fifteen thousand if the stronger publi- 
cations should enter the pool, is a sim- 
ple impossibility. Merely to meet and 
resolve that each for itself shall do cer- 
tain things, and refrain from doing 
certain other things, are equally in- 
effectual. So long as men originate 
and carry on newspapers as adjuncts 
to their trade as printers, or as a 
means of aiding the exercise of that 
trade; or as a stepping-stone to a 
larger journalistic career, or to a 
career in politics; or as a means of 
obtaining some of the almost innumer- 
able public employments bestowed for 
political services, so long will the sup- 
ply of advertising space so far exceed 
the utmost demand for it, that only the 
small minority of strong and compara- 
tively independent publications can 
exact remunerative prices for the space 
they have to sell. 

The power to obtain remunerative 
advertising patronage often depends 
upon the personal qualities of the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper, and there are 
well-known examples of papers of com- 
paratively small merits obtaining a large 
and remunerative advertising patronage 
and making a fortune for the proprie- 
tor: but men who can do this are of 
the sort of whom it is said that ‘‘ they 
would make money on a desert island.” 


Ones 


CIRCULATION OF FRENCH NEwspPA- 
PERS.—The Petit Journal has the larg- 
est circulation of any newspaper in the 
world—g50,000. It costs a sou. It 
contains a resume of all the news, but 
is read principally for the feuileton and 
because it is cheap, America and 
Americans do not stand high in the es- 
teem of its proprietor. The So/ie/ is 
said to have a daily edition of 400,000, 
the Gaulois 60,000, the Temps 45,000, 
La France 20,000, Paris 14,000, the 
Voltaire 14,000, the Nation 16,000. 
The Figaro circulates extensively in 
Paris and goes to all the cities ot Eu- 
rope. Its circulation is considerable, 
but matched by its price, which is 3 sous. 
There are two republican provincial 
journals that have each a daily circula- 
tion of over 100,000 copies—the Gi- 
ronde of Bordeaux, and the Repudlican 
of Lyons.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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A SEASONABLE REQUEST. 


Mr. H. P. Hubbard, the New Haven 
Advertising Agent, has just issued a 
new circular to his creditors. He as- 
serts that he owes $25,000 to less than 
250 creditors, and that he intends ask- 
ing these, for the sake of old friendship, 
to accept 20 cents on a dollar in full 
settlement. 

Mr. Hubbard explains that his stum- 
bling a second time is through no fault 
of his own. He states that in January, 
1886, he found himself opposing heavy 
losses and was obliged to lay down all 
he had: a company was thereupon in- 
augurated, bearing his name, in the 
stock of which he had but a single share. 
After the formation of that company (in 
August, 1886,) he took an ocean voyage 
to Europe. 

Recently Mr. Hubbard has bought 
out the interest of Mr. J. L. Treat, the 
president and treasurer of his company, 
paying him $2.50 for every dollar which 
Mr. Treat put in; and since then the 
interests of other stockholders have been 
bought up. 

After these purchases misfortunes 
again gathered around. A bill against 
the Hop Pill Manufacturing Co. for 
$8,634 is atotal loss. The trustee of 
the old concern (H. P. Hubbard & Co.) 
brings in a bill for $5,000 for good 
will, and altogether has exacted $5,515, 
which adds to the fund for the benefit 
of the old creditors. Goodenough & 
Woglom and the Palmer Chemical Co. 
owe Mr. Hubbard’s company very 
nearly $7,000, and they are offering 
10 cents on the dollar; beside these 
unfortunate accounts he has $5,000 
more tied up in three others, which are 
slow. 

The long and the short of it is, that 
at the present time there is no cash on 
hand and $25,000 is due; so Mrs. 
Hubbard has consented to mortgage 
her home for $5,000, which will make 
it possible to pay each creditor 20 cents 
on the dollar for his claim, and, as the 
circular states, this accommodation set- 
tlement will in no wise affect existing 
contracts, and all orders now running 
are to be continued as if this had not 
occurred. 

Mr. Hubbard anticipates in advance 
the kindness of his creditors, and as- 
sures them that he can never forget it. 


A TakinGc “‘ Ap,”—‘‘ A hit, a very 
palpable hit." —Hamilet, Act 1’. Scenes. 
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Our Reading Table. 


Tue Boston 7ranscript reports that Mr. 
Thomas S. Townsend, of that city, has a col- 
lection of some 360,000,000 words of news- 

per and magazine cuttings relating to the 

ivil War, bound up in eighty-seven large 
volumes, and made available by a complete 
digest and index, filling thirty-one additional 
great volumes, The labor of forming this 
collection has extended over a period of twen- 
ty-six years, and an outlay of $25,000 has 
been incurred in the making of it. The util- 
ity of this unique compilation to future his- 
torians is aj t, and doubtless by means of 
it many valuable and interesting side-lights 
appertaining to the great conflict will be pre- 
served from extinction. Probably, the Town- 
send collection will ultimately pass into the 
custody of some public library, and in the 
course of generations will be esteemed as 
among the chief treasures of such repository. 


Tue Poets’ Corner of the New York Graphic 
is in a flourishing condition. In speaking of 
this new feature the Grafhic says: *‘ This 
Department is es designed for the profit 
and celebration of our Poetic Contributors who 
are still uneasy on Pegasus. We shall foster 
Ambition and American Letters by printing 
all the verses sent us—if they are written on 
one side of the sheet.” The Graphic did not 
perceive the bh of its promise until it 
found it nece: to discriminate against 
“two or three ardent souls who send half a 
dozen poems ;” but it is comforting to learn 
from the Buffalo Express that although “ an 
entire page will be filled with amateur, not to 
say amatory, verse, the public is not compelled 
to read it all. But the proof-reader, guilty as 
he is, will have had more punishment than 
he deserves when his work on that page is 
finished.” 

A NEw monthly magazine, bearing the 
name of Current Literature has been started 
in this city. The first number, that of July, 
contains 96 well-printed pages of a rather un- 
usual size, The sub-title,‘‘ A magazine of 
Record and Review,” indicates the object 
of the new journal, which is the preservation 
of articles that appear in the daily press of 
this country and which (worthy of a better 
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fate) are, in a day, lost. By using care in 
the seiection of their material the publishers 
should be able to make their magazine an 
interesting, if not a valuable, publication. 


ane ay; number of 7he Office contains the 
ginning of what ises to be an excellent 
article. It iscotitiad “° Magazine Advertising.” 
For the benefit of intending advertisers a list 
of fourteen magazinesare given, “ carefully ar- 
ranged in the order of their importance and 
value.” The list is as follows: 

1. Century Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Harpers’ Magazine. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
American Magazine. 
Arthur’s Home Mayazine. 
9. Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
10. Ballou’s Monthly. 
11. Demorest’s Monthly. 
12, Outing. 
13. St. Nicholas. 
14. Wide Awake. 


The American Bookmaker inaugurates the 
seventh year of its existence by a change of 
covers. The trio of brick-red cupids have 
been dispensed with, and in their stead ap- 
pears a symbolical design, printéd in deep 
green ink. In acolumn to the left is shown 
the work of book production, and in a column 
to the right the development of the book from 
the stone inscriptions and parchment rolls of 
the ancients to the richly illuminated volumes 
of the Middle Ages, and finally to the familiar 

ks of our generation. Between these col- 
umns sits Father Time, his scythe at rest, his 
hour-glass overturned and an open book upon 
his knee. The readers of 7he Bookmaker 
will appreciate the placing of a well-arranged 
table of contents upon the cover, and will 
doubtless admit that Messrs. Lockwood & Co. 
have made a decided improvement in the ap- 
pearance of their magazine. 


PY OS Y p 


One of our exchanges in its literary column 
says that Printers’ Inx is a “ first-c j 
nal.” We only claim to be a class jou » but 
thank our contemporary for the additional 
adjective. Perhaps, however, our thanks are 
due to the compositor. 





FOR SALE. | 


OR SALE—A Two-roller, Drum Cylin- 


der Hoe Press. Bed 30x42 inches. Size 
of cylinder 53x34 inches. In good order, Will 
be boxed, shipped and sold on very easy terms. 
Or ata bargain for cash to any one who will 
examine it as it stands and remove at their 
own cost. Address W. D. WILSON PRINT- 
ING INK CO., Limited, 140 William Street, 
New York. 





Ks". SALE—An Adams Press. Size of 
platen 26x40 inches. In good order. Will 
be sold at a bargain, for cash, to any one who 
will examine it as it stands and remove at his 
own cost ;—or will be boxed, shipped, war- 
ranted and sold on easy terms to an approved 
purchaser, It must be sold quickly on some 


term: 
ING INK CO., Limited, No, 140 William 
Street, New York. 





A WRITER OF ADVERTISING MATTER. W. 
Address W. R. BARBER, | 
New York Post Office. 


s. Address W. D. WILSON PRINT- 


= 
WANTED. 

DVERTISEMENTS WRITTEN 

—An editor, experienced in constructing 
advertisements and reading notices for a pro- 
prietary medicine company, desires a position 
in the advertising department of a business 

ouse. The advertiser can give references as 

to character, ability and practical knowledge 
of advertising. Address SYSTEM, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 


We would like to supply your office with all 
printing ink which you use. 

Our facilities for making and supplying ink 
are the very best. 
| Please communicate with us and tell us how 
much ink you use in a year, and what price 
you are willing to pay ; we to guarantee the 
ink to be satisfactory or to Le returned at our 
expense for carriage bcth ways. 


Address : 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 
LIMITED) 

illiam St., New York. 
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The “TIMES,” 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The issue of the Hartford Times exceeds 
10,000 copies daily, which is more than that 
of any other Daily paper in the State of Con- 
necticut, and more than double that of any 
It is 


greater than the combined issue of all the 


other Daily paper issued in Hartford. 


other daily papers in Hartford put together. 

The sale of the Weexiy Times exceeds 
8,000 copies, which is from 3,000 to 5,000 
copies more than that of any other Weekly 
paper issued in Hartford. 

None of the 
papers question these statements. 

It is the best advertising medium in the 


proprietors of the Hartford 


State of Connecticut. It is the best and most 
prosperous newspaper establishment in the 
State. The Hartford Times was established 
in 1817. It has always been a good paper. 

no deviation from the 
in the 


There is absolutely 
schedule rates for advertising either 
Daily or Weekly. 

For advertising rates address 

THE TIMES, Harrrorp, 
GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
to Spruce St., New York 


Conn., or 





YEO, P. ROWELL & CO’S BEST LIST 
of Local Newspapers. — Every paper 
named on this list isselected because either its 
daily or weekly edition is the best or most 
widely circulated or most influential, pub- 
lished at an important county seat, or in a 
lace having more than 5,000 pulation. 
rhe newspaper in each pins ace that 
gives the advertiser the most for his 
money. The List covers every State, Ter- 
ritory, District and Province of the United 
States and Canada, and represents EVERY 
county seat having a population 
reater than 3,000, and EVERY 
LACE having a population 
greater than 5,000, one paper in a_ 
place, Daily or Weekly, or Daily 
and Weekly, where thereis a paper having 
a circulation exceeding one thousand copies 
weekly, as rated in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1888 ; and with the exception of 
such suburban towns as are better covered by | 
the papers named in the neighboring city, 
Send 30 cents for pamphlet. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 oe St., New York. 


LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS DI- 
vided into States and Sections will be | 
sent on application—rrez, To those who 
want their advertising to pay, we can offer no 
better medium 
work than the various sections of our Select 
—_ List. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
ee Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce 

 -y .» New York, 


for thorough and effective | 


New England Newspapers. 


Fora check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our New 
England Select Local List, consisting of 26 
Dailies and 123 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the rst of every month 
and the remainder on the 15th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of advertise- 
ment submitted before sending out, if desired. 
GEO. P. ROWELL &CO., Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, ro Spruce Street, Tow York. 


Middle States Newspapers. 


For a check for $180 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Middle 
States Select Local Lis consisting of 65 Dailies 
and 173 Weeklies. Ordersare sent toone-half the 
ore! the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York, 





- Southern Newspapers. 


For a check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our South- 
ern Select Local List, consisting of 40 
Dailies and 87 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 

| one-half the papers on the 13th of every month 
and the remainder on the 27th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of adver- 
- a submitted before sending out, if de- 
sired. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. ‘; _ ot 
per Agendiaine Bureau, 10 Spruce be, N.Y. 





Western Newspapers. — 


For a check for $275 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Western 
Select Local List, consisting of 112 Dailies and 
241 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
are the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce ‘Se., New York. 


Canada Newspapers. 


For a check for $50 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Canadian 
Select Local List, consisting of 15 Dailies and 
47 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
papers the rth of every month and the re- 
mainder on the 25th, Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 

| — to Spruce St., New York. 








Ww. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., L’t’d, 
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Manufacturers 
FINE BLACK & COLORED INKS 
Superior Lithographic Varnishes 
| Seveeter Saareee 


ORK, 





DVERTISERS! SEND FOR OUR 
Select List of Local Newspapers. Gro. 
P. Rowet & Co., 1o Spruce St., New York. 
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TO PRINTERS. 


In calling the attention of Printers to our 
Inks, we desire to impress upon them the fact 
that in the manufacture of our various grades 
of BLACK and COLORED INKS the 
greatest care is used, in order that the most 
favorable results may be obtained, both in 
working qualities and superior fimsh, Our 
COLORED INKS have a high reputation 
among the TRADE for their Excellent Working 
Qualities, Brilliancy and Richness of Color, 
which cannot be surpassed. 


W. D. WILSON 
PRINTING INK CO. (Limited), 
rg0 WiitiaM Sr., N. Y. Crry. 


E HAVE 


UST ISSUED A NEW 

edition o our Book called *‘ News- 
paper Advertising.” It has 256 pages, and 
among its contents may be named the follow- 
ing Lists and Catalogues of New 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TREW \ YORK 
CITY with their Advertising Rates. 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 150,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 20,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
in which to advertise every section of the 
country: being a choice selection made up 
with great care, guided by long experience. 

NE NEWSPAPER IN ASTATE. The 
best for an advertiser to use if he will use 
but o 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING in Daily 
Newspapers in many principal cities and towns, 
a List which offers peculiar inducements to 
some advertisers. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A com- 
i list of all American papers issuing regu- 

7 more than 25,000 copies. 

E BES1 IST OF LOCAL NEWSs.- 
PAPERS. covering every town of over 5,000 
po ulation and every important county seat. 

CELE SCT LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPA- 
PERS, in which ad- "7 
vertisements are in- as - 
serted at half pri 

2VILLAG 


are inserted for $42.15 
a line and appear in 


the whole lot — one- 

half of all the Ameri- 

can Weeklies. 

Book sent ey Sg ry Thirty Cents. 
Address Gro Rowe tt & Co., New York. 





R A CHECK FOR $20 WE WILL 
print a ten-line advertisement in One 
Million issues of leading American News- 
— and complete the work within ten days. 
his is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a 
line, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertise- 
ment will appear in but a single issue of any 
paper, and consequently will be placed before 
One Million different newspaper purchasers ; 
or Five Mittion Reapers, Pit & is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that = newspaper is 
looked at by five ge. Ten 
lines will accommodate auea: 75 words. Ad. 
dress with copy of Adv. and check, or send 30 


cents “as of Pe 
OWL LL & co., 
to Spruce St., New York. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


If you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send 
usa copy of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the best 
possible investment for you to make. Send 30 
am for our large pamphlet. Address Gro. 
Rowe. & Co's Newspaper Advertising 
elec ro Spruce St., New York, 


VARNISHES. 


We attest to the purity of our Varnishes, 
they are prepared under a New Chemical 
Process, by which grease is thoroughly elimi- 
nated, and which gives to Letter-Press and 

| Litho Inks a brilliancy which ordinary Var- 
| nishes will not produce. We keep a large sup- 
ply of all grades of Varmishes and Black 
and Colored Inks in stock, for immediate 
delivery, either in large or small quantities. 
All orders receive prompt attention, Address 
W.D.WILSON PRINTING INKCO 

(Limited), 

Office : 140 Witi1aM Sr., 
Factory: Lonc 





New York. 
Is-anp Crry, 


O ADVERTISERS—LOWEST RATES 

for advertising in 1,000 good newspapers 

sent free. Address Geo. P. Roweit & Co., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


A MERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 

TORY for 1888. Twentieth Annual 
Volume : 1456 pages. This work is the source 
of information on statistics of newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. Advertisers, 
advertising agents, editors, politicians, the de- 
partment of the government, rely upon its 
statement as recognized authority. It givesa 
brief description of each place in which news- 
papers are published, stating name of County, 
population of place, etc. It gives the names 
of all the newspapers, politics, religion, class or 
characteristic, days of issue, editors and pub- 
lishers’ name, size of paper, subscription price, 
date of establishment and the circulation, It 
gives the names of all papers: in which Coun- 
ty. Price $5. Sent to any address by 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CU., Publishers, 

to ne St., New York. 


DVERTISERS ADDRESSING GEO. 

P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, in good faith, can obtain all needed in- 
formation about any proposed line of Adver- 
tising in American Newspapers. 





OR THOSE ADVERTISERS WHO 

have a credit so well established as to make 
them safe customers, we secure the most im- 
portant advantages. We can devote our en- 
ergies to securing for them what is wanted 
and what ought to be had ; without constantly 
contemplating a ible loss liable to sweep 
away, not only a chaedaiene earned, but in 
addition, leave us responsible for heavy obli- 
gations to publishers. We seek the patronage 
of responsible advertisers who will pay when 
the work is done! and of experienced adver- 
tisers who will know when they are faithfully 
and i eee served!! Geo. P. Rowe ii 
& ewspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 
+ Bo St., New York, 





NTENDING ADVERT EES SHOULD 

address Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce 
New York City, for Select List of 1 

| Rawal, Will be sent free on application. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


THE LEADING 


WESTERN AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





Tue Pratrie FaRMeR is the leader and the best of all Weekly Agricultural and Family 
Journals. Complete in all Departments of Farm, Horticultural and Home Industry. Indis- 
pensable to every Farmer and his Family.  Instructive, Varied and Pure in Contents, 
embracing all Rural Industries, Literature, Science and Art. Its columns are enriched by 
practical articles from many eminent paid contributors in every department. All important 
or new processes or methodsin Agriculture are graphically illustrated. The latest news is 
given in a nut-shell. Its Market Reports are reliable and concise 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 


JUBILEE YEAR! FIFTIETH YEAR!! 


PRICE $1.50 PER YEAR, 
POSTPAID, 


Tue Prarrte Farmer is managed by the Veteran Author and Editor of the West. 


Subscription List 


Comprises the largest number of live, reading and progressive Farmers and Horticultur- 
ists in the Mississippi Valley—-men who are on the look-out for valuable labor-saving imple- 
ments, machines, seeds, plants, etc., etc. 


Advertising Department Carefully Edited. 


Tue Pram Farmer admitsonly good Advertisements from responsible 
Men ; no improper advertisements admitted on any terms; hence patrons have confi 
dence in what they see in itscolumns. Testimonials from Advertisers dealing in 
Live Stock, Agricultural Implements and Machines, Dairy Fixtures, Vehicles, Fencing Ma 
terial, Seeds, Nursery Stock, and all classes of goods that interest Farmers, are many and of 
the highest character, as we are prepared to show. 


Prompt Attention to Orders. 


Estimates furnished at short notice—our rates being extremely low for our circulation 
our rule being one uniform price to all, proportionate to agate space used, 

While the principal circulation of Tue Prairie Farmer lies in the great Mississippi 
Valley, it reaches weekly every English-speaking people on the Face of the Globe. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Office, 150 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE PRESS ENGRAVING CO. 


Nos. 88 & 90 Centre St., 


NEW YORK. 


ELECTROTYPES of Wood 
Cuts, for Illustrating News- 
papers, Magazines, Juvenile 
Publications, Books, Circulars, 
Pamphlets, Programmes, Ad- 
vertising Schemes, &e. 





General Classification=— 
Agriculture, Floriculture, Horticulture, 
Advertising, Animals, Domestic and Wild, 
Cities, American and Foreign, 
Fruits, Flowers and Foliage, 
History and Monuments, 


Holidays and Seasons, 
Industries and Inventions, 


Juvenile, Lands and Countries, 
Comics, Landscapes and Scenery, 


Life and Character 
Mythology and Statuary, . 


Military and Naval, including Civil War, 1860-5, 
Natural History, Portraits 
Rebuses, Anagrams, Puzzies, Etc., 
Religious, Sporting and Amuserents, 
Stories, Miscellaneous Subjects. 


Electrotypes mounted on wood, supplied at Ten Cents per square 
inch. Nothing less than $1.00. 


—=No CATALOcUES—= 


pars sent on application when a definite statement is made 
as tothe character or subject desired, and the size. This 
information is necessary for us in selecting proofs. 


THE PRESS ENCRAVINC CoO., 
P. 0. Box 8346. NEW YORK. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER. 





THREE EDITIONS DAILY, 
SUNDAY and WEEKLY. 


Tue Post-INTELLIGENCER is the representative journal of Washington Territory and 
the only journal of general circulation in the Territory. It has also wide circulation in 
Alaska, Northern Idaho, Oregon and British Columbia. 

The country is new and rapidly growing in every way. As yet it supplies few of its own 
necessities by home manufacture, so that its demands for manufactured goods and general 
merchandise are very large in proportion to its population. 

Trade has not yet settled into regular channels, and the country affords a fine field for 
enterprising competition in all lines. 


Tue Post-INTELLIGENCER is the first and practically the only paper which goes into a 
thousand Logging Camps, Coal Mines and centres of remote settlement. 





AVERACE CIRCULATION. 
The average circulation of the Post-INTELLIGENCER is as follows: 
Daily, - - - 5,500 
Sunday, 7,000 
Weekly, - 8,500 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Daily, . ° - per year, $10.00 
Sunday, ” “ 2.00 
Weekly, - ng 1“ 2.00 


Advertisers cannot reach the better part of a great constituency except through its 
columns, which convey to two hundred thousand readers the news of the day or week. 
Many of these conform their daity business to its quotations and receive their views of 
public matters from the Post-INTELLIGENCER. 


For Advertising Rates address 


THE POST-INTELLIGENCER CO., 


SEATTLE, W. T., 
ALFRED HOLMAN, General Manager, 


Or, CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Eastern Agents. 
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By Brush and Blade, 


A many editors who have passed 
for tolerably young men up to the pres- 
ent, are giving themselves away by pub- 
lishing their personal recollections of 
the log cabin campaign of 1840,— 7exas 
Siftings. 

First Literary Man—What a lucky 
thing it is that they saved all the manu- 
script in the Century Magazine fire. 

Second Literary Man (gloomily)—I 
don’t think so. 

“* Why not?” 

“* Because if that had burned up there 
might have been some chance for our 
MSS. to be accepted, don’t you see ?” 

‘*Perhaps you are right. I hadn't 
thought of that,”— 7exas Siflings. 


Citizen (to editor of new paper)—Is 
your partner in the new venture a good 
newspaper man, Mr. Shears? 

Editor—One of the best I ever met. 
He has $20,000 in cash.—Fpoch. 


Youth—I've got some poetry here I'd 
like to have you look over. 

Editor—Yes, sir. Have you got your 
license with you ? 

Youth— My license ? 

Editor—Yes ; your poetic license. 

Youth—N-n-no. I didn’t know I 
had to have one. 

Editor—We never look over any po- 
etry without first seeing the poet’s li- 
cense. Good-day.— 7ime. 


Managing Editor—Gubbins is off this 
week. Can't you get up the literary 
column, Thompson ? 

Base-ball Editor—I don’t know any- 
thing about the business. 

Managing Editor—Just work in some- 
thing about Amelie Rives and it will 
go all right.— Zown Topics. 


“* Goodness gracious !" ejaculated a 
gentleman in Chicago, as a lady crossed 
the street one muddy day. ‘‘ What 
strange devices these advertising agents 
do invent! Did you notice that, dear 
boy ed 

** Notice what?” returned his com- 


ion. 

‘* When that lady raised her overskirt 
to prevent its trailing in the mud she 
exposed her cotton underskirt.” 

**What of it? 
with advertising ?” 

‘* Why, it had big blue letters on it 
which read : ‘ Atlantic D, Brown Sheet- 
ing ; No, 6, Warranted,’”—Zx. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Tramp (to editor, who is hurrying 
past)—Say, couldn't you help me a lit- 
tle, please? I gave you a boost once. 

Editor—What do you mean, fellow? 

Tramp—Don’t you remember that 
burglary by Jim Crackitt and his pals 
some years ago? 

Editor—Yes. 

Tramp—And how your reports of it 
just set the How/er’s circulation a- 
boomin’ ? 

Editor—Yes. 

Tramp—Well, I’m Jim.— Puck. 


Metropolitan Editor—Write an able 
article, careiully reviewing the topog- 
raphy and population of Central Africa, 
the dangers incident to travel from men 
and beasts, give the line of Stanley’s 
probable march, and your conclusions 
regarding Stanley's probable fate. 

Assistant—I don't know anything 
about it. 

Editor—Neither does anybody else. 
It’s a splendid subject for fine writing. 

—Omaha World. 


Country Editor’s Wife—This is an 
exceptionally fine codfish, John. 
Country Editor—Yes; and I got it 
cheap, too. S 
** How much ?” 
** Only half a column.” 
— Texas Siftings. 


‘*Congratulate me, old man! I’ve 
written a book and it’s going to be a 
big success.” 

‘*H’m! You seem remarkably san- 
guine. How do you know it is going 
to be a success ?” 

‘* Because I’ve got it all fixed. I have 
made arrangements with several leading 
papers to denounce my work as rubbish, 
and with several others to accuse me of 
plagiarism. I expect that the first edi- 
tion will be exhausted in a month.” 

—/udge. 


“* Ts the editor-in-chief in?” asked a 
stranger, as he sauntered into the city 
reporters’ room at 8 o'clock in the 
morning. 

** No, sir,” replied the janitor, kindly, 
**he does not come down so early. is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

“Perhaps so. Are you connected 


with the poetical department of the 
What's that to do paper?” 

“*T am, sir.” 

‘*Oh, what do you do?” 

‘*T empty the waste baskets, sir.” 


—Milwaukee Sentinel, 





